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for a boy and a white shell for a girl are still prevalent forms of
decoration. Silver ornaments are also used. Squirrel tails and pouches
of buckskin are usually fastened to the cradle for magical protection.
The pouches contain various plants and pollens, but one of the most
common is pollen which has been shaken over the feathers of a night-
hawk. This bird sits quietly on its nest all day long and is not easily
alarmed by noises or movements. The People therefore feel that
pollen which has touched it will cause children to be contented dur-
ing the daytime and to sleep soundly at night.
The permanent cradle is not made casually, although these days
one sees a few for which boxes or store boards were used. No one
who has been sick for a long time should make a cradle. In years
gone by it was customary to make the carrying board of fir if the
child was a boy and of Engelmann spruce, if it was a girl. (The
tips of the cradle were pointed for a girl, blunt for a boy.) Today
the board is ordinarily made of pine or piny on, never of juniper, for
The People say that juniper is warlike since when it burns it throws
out sparks. Most fathers select with great care the pine tree from
which the board is to be cut. The tree must not have been struck by
lightning or badly broken or rubbed against by a bear. It should be
tall and straight, likely to live many years, and in a secluded spot
where the chances of its being cut down are not great. The board
should be split off the east side of the pine. Before doing so the
father sprinkles the tree with pollen and says a brief prayer.
In the old days (and, at least in the Navaho Mountain area, within
recent years) the cradle was made and the child was first placed in
the permanent cradle with all or some parts of the following cere-
mony:
The father 2 (or if he did not have the knowledge, a ceremonial
practitioner) shaved and smoothed the board first with a knife of
white shell and then with one of quartz crystal. - As he did this, he
chanted again and again, "I make a smooth cradle for you." After
the board was smoothed, he sang another song, beginning "I have
completed the cradle board.** Then he held the head end to the east
and said this prayer:8
*In some areas it is customary for the father to cut the boards but for the mother to
do the shaping. Sometimes the mother docs the whole task.
* The following prayers and songs and most of the details of the ceremony are taken
from unpublished notes of the late Louisa Wade Wetherill. Mrs. Wetherill's translations
have been slightly altered on the basis of the texts as she recorded them in Navaho.